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Job Training 


and Retraining 


by Vernon ECCLES 


One of the more perverse features of the 
Montreal labour force is the presence in it 
of persons who are unemployed or under- 
employed because they are deficient in basic 
education and the technical skills necessary 
to perform many of the jobs which an indus- 
trial city makes available. Industrialization 
breeds a trend toward mechanisation and au- 
tomation which possesses a strong capacity 
for reducing the need for unskilled labour 
and for making former skills obsolete. In such 
circumstances, training and retraining pro- 
grams are important in minimising the number 
of unskilled and semi-skilled people in the 
labour force. 

There have been various efforts by the more 
established institutions in society to combat 
this problem. As one example, among several 
which could no doubt be cited, there is the 
Quebec Education Ministry’s chain of sixty- 
seven Institutes and Trade schools providing, 
across the province, training in some eighty 
two different skills. This and more is being 
done; and yet, the problem of unemployables 
in the labour force looms as large as ever. 
For an industrial metropolis like Montreal, it 
means that two socially and economically un- 
desirable factors are a part of !ife in the city: 
there is a significant number of people who 
may want to but cannot, for want of proper 
training, avail themselves of a decent standard 
of living; to the extent that the labour force 
contains untrained and inadequately trained 
people, industries in and around the city must 
operate at levels of efficiency below those 
which would have been otherwise attainable. 

Voluntary association in the city can play 
a vital complementary role in enhancing the 
efforts of government, educational institutions, 
business organizations and labour unions in 
solving the problem under review. The per- 
sonal relationships which develop among 
members of valuntary associations are based 
on mutual and voluntary appreciation of the 
fact they share common interests, attitudes 
and needs. Common ideologies and goals 
emerge quite freely fram relationships of this 
type. Such relationships, then, can provide a 
more amenable base, than can the pleadings 
of institutionalized arms of society, for the 
initial dissemination of information and coun- 
sel of the benefits of proper training in sale- 
able skills. 

The negro population of Montreal is of the 
order of 7,000 persons. There are approxima- 
tely twenty-seven voluntary associations in 
Montreal which can be described as negro 
associations by virtue of the fact that the 
majority of their members are negro. The 
membership of about one half of these orga- 
nisations comprises whites and non-whites. 
The combined membership of these associa- 
tlons consists of porters, professionals, do- 
mestics, university students, messengers, nurs- 
ing assistants, labourers, artisans, clerical 
assistants, primary and secondary school 
teachers, musicians, nurses, university lec- 
turers and professors, bus-boys, businessmen 
and university graduates, employed in business 

(Continued on page 2) 
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Digging the Viet Scene 


COMMENT 


by Douglas Hutchings 


HISTORICAL APPROACH 

Vietnam is a small country (present popula- 
tion approximately 18 million (North part) plus 
16 million (South part) ) which was part of the 
French Empire after 1880. French rule was not 
particularly oppressive — as the Americans 
would have us believe — but by the 1930's 
nationalist sentiment had grown strong and the 
Vietmihn was formed. The Vietmihn was com- 
posed of guerrillas who were socialists, Jiber- 
als, protestants, Buddhists and other nation- 
alist groups, under the leadership of Ho Chi 
Mihn, a Marxist-Leninist. 

In 1940, when Japan took Vietnam, the Viet- 
mihn led the patriotic resistance, thus becom- 
ing the ally of British and later the United 
States. They were supplied with quantities of 
United States arms, some of which are still in 
use — against the Americans. 


After V-J Day France tried to reclaim Indo- 


China but the Vietmihn was much stronger 
than before. And as a resistance to the Jap- 
anese, it had fallen largely under communist 
control, just as had the Resistence in France. 


The inglorious war between the Vietmihn 
and the armies of France dragged on for nine 
years. The Vietmihn received orverwhelming 
local support and were opposed only by the 
Catholics who fought on the side of the French. 
The United States had sent $2.6 billion worth 
of aid to the French in Vietnam —- 80% of the 
cost of the war! The intellectuals and public 
in France had become hostile to the war long 
before the final defeat at Dienbienphu. 

The peace treaty, the Geneva Accords on 
Indo-china, was signed by nine nations in 1954. 
The United States did not sign, since it claim- 
ed (falsely) that it was not involved in Viet- 
nam, but rather signed a separate document 
agreeing to honour the Geneva Accords. The 
International Control Commission (ICC) com- 
posed of Canada, india and Poland, was set 
up to safeguard. the truce, but became im- 
potent because Canada does nothing but 
condone and apologise for the flagrant viola- 
tions by the United States. 

The Geneva Accords stated the following: 

(1) cessation of hostilities. 

(2) Vietnam was to be independent by 1956. 

(3) the country was divided in two for two 

years, 1954-56, to enable the Veitmihn to 
regroup in the north so that there would 
not be further hostilities with the French 
armies which would regroup in the south 
awaiting disembarkment. 

Governing of the south was to be left to the 
French until 1956, when an election was to be 
held to reunify the whole country under a 


(Continued on page 3) 
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corporations and university administrations. 
The implication is that within these organi- 
sations, taken together, there are people who 
have received proper training and have first- 
hand knowledge of its benefits, people who 
are in the process of receiving training, and 
have an appreciation of its benefits and peo- 
ple who certainly need training, may very 
well have the desire to receive it and can 
therefore be motivated to undertake it. A 
proposal, encouraging the use of the obvious 
inherent resources of the members of these 
associations, for motivating the unskilled 
people, with whom they are in easy reach, to 
undertake training, cannot help but suggest 
itself. The significant proportion of educated 
and trained people within such a relatively 
small group gives it an inherent strength for 
making a concerted effort to minimize the 
incidence of unskilled persons in the ranks 
of those with whom its associations come into 
contact. It certainly seems true to say that, 
if all the voluntary negro associations in the 
city are prepared to work jointly in the job 
training and retraining area, they together 
possess indigenously the resources for operat- 
ing a voluntary service, which would provide 
information, counselling and basic training to 
persons with whom they have easy contact. 

Mr. Harold Potter in his thesis for the 
Master of Arts degree enumerated eleven 
factors which directly influence an individual’s 
occupational career in Quebec. They are: sex, 
age, education, complexion, language, reli- 
gion, birthplace, training, marital status, phy- 
sical skill and general attitude. For the pur- 
pose of this article, those under review are: 
education, complexion, language, training, 
physical skill and general attitude. 

There should be no difficulty in under- 
standing why any information, counselling and 
basic training project, as part of a training 
and retraining program, must have advanta- 
geous effects on the factors of education, 
language, training, and physical skill, as they 
affect the occupational career of any individual 
in Montreal. But, for any such project, it is no 
doubt prudent to say a word about the general 
attitude of the prospective candidates for 
training. Further, one cannot possibly ignore 
the factor of complexion in speaking of any job 
training project which would deal to a signi- 
ficant degree with negroes. 

With respect to the factor of general attitu- 
de, it can be argued, and, has in fact been 
argued in the past, that a project such as 
the one which suggests itself here, assumes 
that the people to whem the voluntary ser- 
vice would be offered actually wish to under- 
take training and retraining. This assumption. 
the argument continues, is an arbitrary impo- 
sition of middle class values on people who, 


in their own way, might be happy in their 
present stations in life. Thus, the argument 
concludes, it is useless to sponsor job training 
programs for people who would be less happy 
In a station of life different from the one 
whicn they now occupy. It would take an 
Intensive study and a lengthy dissertation to 
yleld definite conclusions on whether the reci- 
pients of job training envisaged by this pro- 
posal yearn for the entire spectrum of middle 
Class values. This will not of course be at- 
tempted here. In his thesis entitled “West 
Indian Associations in Montreal”, Mr. Don 
Handleman estimated that in 1961 West In- 
dians comprised about 88% of the negro po- 
pulation in Montreal. In analyzing their orga- 
nizations, he found that one of the greatest 
concerns of the lower class voluntary asso- 
Ciations was the economic advancement of 
their members. He further found that, among 
the desires which the members of these lower 
class associations expressed, one was for 
some plan which would train them in skilled 
occupations without bias. He was moved to 
comment that, though economic schemes 
were often suggested by these organizations, 
a lack of middle class leadership which is 
available but does not participate makes mo- 
bilization for action quite difficult. Mr. Potter 
also indicated that negroes tended to move 
out of the transient zone of downtown Mont- 
real as their incomes increased and became 
stabilized. He also observed a direct relation- 
ship between the incomes of negroes and the 
distance of their homes from the ecological 


centre of the city. These observations are no 
doubt sufficient to indicate that, whether they 
want middle class values or not, the majority 
of the people who will benefit from any pro- 
ject in the job training area, are aware of 
the economic disadvantage of their present 
stations in life and would respond sufficiently 
favourably to such a project to make it a 
worthwhile endeavour. 

With reference to the factor of complexion 
it is of course legitimate to ask in respect of 
any job training program that will involve 
negroes: “Of what use is it for the negro to 
train or retrain himself when he faces the 
possibility of being discriminated against on 
the basis of his colour?” This question cer- 
tainly has meaning in the face of the results 
of a survey completed as recently as June 
of this year, which showed that negroes are 
discrinated against on one of every five occa- 
sions In which they attempt to obtain accom- 
modations of any nature in Montreal. What is 
more, interviews conducted with personnel 
agencies and personnel managers as recently 
as this summer also indicated a definite 
incidence of discriminatory hiring practices by 
an uncomfortable number of Montreal business 
filrms. The Negro Citizenship Assocation 
which is responsible for a Quarterly Magazi 
ne has of course gone strongly on record in 
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pointing out that present fragments of legis- 
lation in the area of Human Rights in Quebec, 
welcome as they are, represent only piecemeal 
efforts and are seriously inadequate. It is the 
responsibility of the government to provide the 
citizens of this province with a Human Rights 
Code and a Human Rights Commission with 
clearly defined powers and responsibilities to 
educate, investigate, negotiate and where ne- 
cessary, take remedial action. A number of 
reputable and representative groups in the 
community have since 1960 been seeking spe- 
cific legislation in this area. In 1963 a dele- 
gation of these groups met with the Premier 
of Quebec and presented him with a_ brief 
requesting that a full program of Human Rights 
legislation be enacted. There can be no doubt 
that constant efforts will continue to be exert- 
ed for this type of legislation. In the mean- 
while, no opportunity will be lost by organiza- 
tions engaged in the Human Rights field to 
use their resource in combatting discriminatory 
hiring practices on the basis of Quebec’s Fair 
Employment legislation. 

What one would of course ideally expect is 
an honest and voluntary reappraisal of hiring 
practices by the managements of those cor- 
porations whose personnel policies are now 
shackled by discriminatory policies. What one 
would hove for are clear directives setting out 
non-discriminatory policies by the manage- 
ments of those businesses whose personnel de- 
partments are now genuinely unaware of pre- 
cisely what management policy is in this area. 
What one would wish is that these directives 
are followed up by programs designed to edu- 
cate relevant staff departments on the reasons 
why discriminatory hiring practices are intole- 
rable. 

To those who stand to gain from a volun- 
tary service of information, guidance and basic 
training, as part of a job training program, 
and to those who would render this service it 
must be obvious that the possibility of discri- 
mination, given training, cannot be a sufficient 
reason for failing to embark on such a project. 
No more constructive supplementary role can, 
at this time, give greater force to the efforts 
of those who inveigh against discrimination in 
the conference rooms of government agencies, 
in the board rooms of business and in the 
chambres of courts. 


Branden sells 
Ayn Rand 


by Patrick Kelly Lane 


Nathaniel Branden delivered the open- 
ing lecture of his series on OBJECTIVISM 
— the philosophy of AYN RAND at the 
Laurentien Hotel on Tues. Oct. 11 tn 
Montreal. The serious implications of Ob- 
jectivism were clearly demonstrated at 
the door to the lecture when those enter- 
ing were clipped of $3.50 for admission. 

Branden, an ex-psychologist, is now a 
Salesman selling ideas as old as classical 
Greek Philosophy. Readers of ATLAS 
SHRUGGED and THE FOUNTAINHEAD 
will recall AYN RAND’s brilliant novels in 
praise of commercialism. While the novels 
are interesting the ideas stripped bare 
expose the philosophy of Ayn Rand as 
being little more than Aristotelianism 
brought up to date. Ayn Rand has got 
a good thing going with Greek Philosophy. 
Any student of Greek Philosophy who goes 
on to study the philosophy of the Middle 
Ages will recognize OBJECTIVISM for 
what it is — a package-deal of ideas 
culled from many sources of Western 
Philosophy. The whole thing is dished up 
to the half-educated masses as INSTANT 
PHILOSOPHY at a price. Branden’s Jec- 
ture consisted of a ski-run through the 
whole gamut of philosophy, theology, his- 
tory and science. He sounded |ike a whiz- 
kid jet-propelled through the ages going 
through the sound barrier to win a cash 
prize. Branden performs. It is good enter- 
tainment although it leaves the audience 
a little bewildered. To a novice in philo- 
sophy objectivism is impressive... A busy 
young executive with no time to think is 
re-assured by these lectures that ideas 
can be bought and sold just like a can of 
beans. 





Ayn Rand is a product of Hollywood 


training under Cecil B. De Mille. He made 


millions out of the ideas of the Bible. 


Ayn Rand likewise is making millions out 
of the ideas of Greek and Medieval Phi- 


losophy. Branden’s lecture lacked origin- 


ality because the ideas were Ayn Rand’s 
and she lacks originality when you know 


her sources for Objectivism. Even his 


delivery wasn’t original but rather a stan- 


dard type of presentation similar to the 
reading of the news on television. He 


seemed to read the script as if the ideas 


and the words did not belong to him. He 
certainly was not convincing as a radical 
In anything. The standard of reply to ques- 


tions from the audience was a complete 


let-down. Mr. Branden could have been 
replaced at any time by an advertising 
man who could have read the script and 
sold the tracts to the gullible. One needs 
to be warned about such hucksterism 
and hookum. Five dollars worth of paper- 
backs on philosophy would be a better 
buy in our estimation. | 
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single government. American _ intelligence 
estimated that had an election been held, Ho 
and his supporters would have won over 80% 
of the vote. 


To prevent the election of Ho, the United 
States in a series of behind-the-scenes ma- 
neuvers, deposed the French puppet dictator, 
a syphilitic old man called Bao Dal, and 
replaced him with their own puppet Ngo Diem. 
Diem set up an all-Catholic dictatorship in 
which the best government posts went to his 
many brothers, and sister, maintained by 
secret police and torture chambers. Land re- 
mained in the hands of a small clique of Man- 
darins. He announced that the election to 
unify Vietnam would not be held in 1956 nor 
at any other time, and that South Vietnam was 
a sovereign republic, ruled by himself and 
financed by Uncle Sam. From 1959 ta 1962 
Washington poured three billion dollars into 
the hands of Diem. 


While the “government of the Republic of 
South Vietnam” seemed perfectly logical to 
Diem and his family and to the, Americans 
(from 1955-61 he paid over $3,000.00 a month to 
a public relations firm in Washington) the 
whole thing was just a sick joke to the rest of 
the world, particularly the Vietnamese them- 
selves. 


The Vietmihn (called Vietcong by Americans) 
formed again and began the serious business 
of taking back what already belonged to them 
— the whole of Vietnam .By 1963 Diem, who 
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had never been supported by more than 15% 
of the population, had grown so obnoxious that 
he was easily overthrown by his own guards. 
In the next two years 14 “governments” fell. 
President Johnson has posted 325,000 Amer- 
ican troops to keep aloft the current dictator, 
Nguyen Cao Ky. Air Marshal Ky, incidently, is 
himself a North Vietnamese (') who had fought 
with the French against his own people, and is 
rently fighting his people for American money. 
Prostitution is legal in Vietnam. Certain naive 
Americans were recently quite surprised when 
Ky revealed to the mass media that he was 
an ardent admirer of Adolf Hitler! _ 


To anyone who has read the Geneva Accords 
all talk of “North Vietnam” and “South Viet- 
nam” is a ruse. Vietnam is one country by 
law and any effort to perpetuate the division 
is illegal. The American war effort in Vietnam 
is illegal and the Vietcong guerrillas and sol- 
diers from the north of Vietnam are perfectly 
within their rights to drive them out. 


ETHICAL APPROACH or DOES ‘RIGHT’ AND 
‘WRONG’ APPLY WHEN WE GO BURNING 
GOOKS, NIGGERS ETC. ? 


The game being played in Vietnam is more 
than just a dirty war, it is a slaughter. The 
white backlash has decided to destroy a large 
herd of condemned animals — now they can 
kill communists and yellow bastards all in one 
big orgy. 
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The patriots who are defending their own 
country are being bombed daily from the air 
and from sea. The guerrillas do not have ships 
or airplanes and many do not have modern 
rifles. For every American casualty there have 
been 10 “communist” (ie Vietnamese) casual- 
ties. This amounts to 1000 civilian casualties, 
2000 wounded every month! Many ‘enemy’ 
Casualties are babies. 


Russia and China are supposedly aiding the 
guerrillas, but-the support has been too paltry 
to drive out the Americans. Because they feel 
that World War III would result if they send 
troops. Vietnam’s communist allies prefer to 
“hear no evil, see no evil...” while feuding 
among themselves. The Vietcong are already 
outnumbered 10 to 1 and sooner or later they 
will all be sacrified to the gods of the pentagon. 


POLITICS 


Historian Arnod Toynbee (Fact, October, 
1965) states “The U.S.A. is becoming the 
world’s number one bully and aggressor.” 
While the Vietnamese cannot beat the Amer- 
ican killing machine (the Vietcong does not 
plan to land storm troops in San Francisco) 
they may be the proverbial mouse which drives 
the elephant mad. The good-guy myth has been 
smashed, exposing naked to the world Amer- 
ica’s moral bankruptcy. 
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It appears to me that Vietnam may well be 
the point-of-no-return for a paranoic America 
and for the world. Whereas previous centuries 
have fostered an ethos of progress and op- 
timism, once again (just like at Auschwitz) 
we Stare with stark horror at the grinning image 
of our own depravity. Undoubtedly an Amer- 
ican conquest in Vietnam will send out psy- 
chological shock waves that will bring our 
Great Society a great step closer to crashing 
down. 


WHAT CAN WE DO 


First we must educate ourselves to the real 
issues. It is advisable to have a copy of the 
1954 Geneva Accords on Indochina which can 
be found in encyclopedias and has been re- 
printed in toto in Viet Report, August-Septem- 
ber 1965. Unfortunately the Geneva Treaty has 
not been widely printed in this country because 
it clearly reveals the false premise upon which 
the war rests, making Johnson, Rusk, Mc- 
panrata and Lester Pearson look like fools and 
lars. 


Reference periodicals available at the Sir 
George periodical library, the Nation, New 
Republic, and 1.F. Stone’s Weekly, are not 
difficult reading and would clarify anyone’s 
Viet-thinking. In the paperback book store is a 
particularly comprehensive pamphlet called 
How the US got Involved in Vietnam (65¢) by 
Robert S. Scheer, who also edits the contro- 
versial monthly Ramparts. Ramparts recently 
issued Vietnam Primer, available at 301 Broad- 
way, San Francisco 94133. Also recommended 
— Vietnam Read-In. The Sir George Union For 
Peace Action (SUPA) sells a bundle of in- 
formation called the “Vietnam Kit’ — cost 
$1.00. On the newstand this week Canadian 
Dimension (.40¢ from University of Manitoba) 
and Sunday New York Times (Oct. 9) Magazine 
(50¢) contains serious articles on the Vietnam 
thing. 


Once you are hip to what is actually happen- 
ing, pass the word to others, bug the govern- 
ment until it can come to terms with the intel- 
lectual community and end its support for the 
war. Join a pressure group. 


The only way in which students can in- 
fluence policy is through the ballot, letters to 
M.P.’s and to newspapers, and if none of the 
above seem:to get action, we must demon- 
Strate in the streets. Such a demonstration is 
being planned by the S@GWU Committee to End 
the War in Vietnam and Student Union for 
Peace Action (SUPA) for November 11-12, so 
that we can work for Peace this Armistice 


~ Day. 
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CANADIAN YOUTH: 


Where Does it go from Here 


by B. Cockerton 


Throughout the width and breadth of this 
land of ours there exists a nation that is as 
diverse as any on the face of the earth. The 
people — their interests, their culture, their 
religions — are so widely mixed that any form 
of expression, thought, or faith can find a place 
in Canada. Here lies our strength, but here also 
lies our weakness. As each generation suc- 
ceeds the other, it seems that the Canadian 
ideal and identity is spreading further apart 
rather than coming together. What does this 
mean? Where can it lead? A quick look at 
Canadian youth can hear out these facts, and 
pose some staggering questions to Canadian 
institutions and men of higher learning. 


Just as in any other generation, Canadian 
youth is fed up, frustrated, and cynical about 
their problems. !n British Columbia it may 
take the form of rebellion from parental in- 
fluence, rebellion from a way of life in New- 
foundland, or in Quebec, rebellion from out- 
moded political concepts. Whatever the cause, 
the young in Canada are constantly in revolt. 
But there is one thing that rings true in all 
of these cases. And that Is, that in few places 
in Canada do the young have a common goal 
or a common issue. They rebel, certainly, 
against almost anything that “bugs” them, but 
due to difference of language, education and 
family backgrounds they never seem to be say- 
ing the same thing. Many will scoff at these as- 
sertions and brush them off lightly as being 
nothing new at all. Agreed there is nothing new 
about youthful rebellion, but it must also be 
understood that this rebellion is taking bigger 
and many different forms than possibly twenty 
years ago. During the past forty years there 
has been one crisis after another that have 
concerned all Canadian Youth. There was the 
depression and then the war. These two factors 
brought the Canadian young together in a com- 
mon purpose. For the former, everyone had to 
find a job, and for the latter, the winning of the 
war was of paramount interest. But nothing 
similar to these two events are with us today. 
True enough, we have the Viet Nam issue, and 
Civil Rights in the United States, but these 
things concern only a small minority of young 
Canadians and their adherence to these afore- 
mentioned causes tends to alienate them 
further from the mainstream of Canadian youth 
rather than bringing them closer together. 
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Largely it is Canadian institutions which are 
to blame for this conflict of interests. Cana- 
dian education has always tried to separate 
rather than tie young Canada together to a 
common identity. In Quebec alone, educational 
standards, and practices are so different and 
dissimilar in makeup, that it is not rare to see 
an English Canadian student and a French 
Canadian student pass one another on the 
street without exchanging a greeting. These 
differences can only spread in later years, to 
an extent that common age will mean nothing 
when an understanding or common goal is 
sought. 


The Canadian political system can also be 
severely criticized for aiding in this divergence. 
Not only has the federal government lost touch 
wth the whole of the Canadian populace, but 
tho lack of communication between the govern- 
rent and the young is appaling. While our 
f -hly paid M.P.’s sit in Parliament and debate 
aout the life of a German prostitute, Canada’s 
yung people are busy stearling cars, picketing 
embassies, or bombing monuments. Obviously 
there is a loss of contact somewhere and in- 


stead of it being tackled in its proper light, it is 
ignored and allowed to mushroom. 


The effect America has on this problem is 
hard to estimate. It is indisputable however, 
that the United States does contribute greatly 
to this lack of dialogue between the various 
Canadian interest groups. American television, 
advertising, and political-economic influence, 
certainly serves to hinder rather than aid in the 
development of a Canadian identity, We Can- 
adians will sit at home evenings, watch an 
American T.V. programme, read an American 
magazine, watch an American movie or smoke 
an American cigarette, while the issues that 
concern all Canadians pass us by. With our 
public indifference and aping of the American 
way of life, we can only lay ourselves open to 
more divisions in our social structure. What 
can Canadians and especially we as young 
Canadians do about this ? 

It is only through the various forms of organ- 
ized political and social groups that young 
Canada will be able to express itself more un- 
animously and with a stronger voice. The 
Canadian parliamentary system must be re- 
constructed so that it regains the confidence 
and respect of the Canadian young. Social, 
ethnic, and various other progressive groups 
must be broadened in their scope so that they 
can express themselves to a wider range of 
young Canadians. Political parties must open 
their doors much further to allow a greater 
means of expression for the young people of 
Canada. 

Our systems of learning must be revamped 
also. Though a provincial right, the federal 
government must take the initiative in stan- 
dardizing education throughout the country. 
The federal government should begin high 


‘school classes in Civics to create a greater 


awareness of those things which are common 
to all of us. Public broadcasting and the Arts 
must be given a boost to encourage home- 
bred talent and discourage the brain drain. 
Above all, Canadian youth must be given top 
priority. Besides free university tuition, Canada 
must give its youth a respect for this nation, 
its institutions, the legacy that is Canadian 
history and the Canadian way of life. For 
without doing this, Canadian youth of all sec- 
tors of the nation will fast reach the point of 
no return — that point where we will have little 
in common and nothing of substance by which 
we could call ourselves a nation. 





INTERVIEW 


The Knot 


versus Regan 


The greatest side-show of American 
politics is in full swing. For those who don’t 
know, it is the California Gubernatorial 
race, Running against Pat Brown, the in- 
cumbent Governor, is Ronald Regan. Yes... 
that’s the one. Ronald Regan of Hollywood 
fame. 


TIME sums up his career thus: “In 
KING’S ROW, he lost his legs; in SANTA 
FE TRAIL and DARK VICTORY, bigger 
stars got the girl. In HELLCATS OF THE 
NAVY, he wound up taking a submarine 
on a suicide mission; as George Gipp in 
KNUTE ROCKNE — ALL AMERICAN, he 
expired exhorting the team to _ greater 
victory’’. Does Regan have a chance? 


Obviously, quite a few people seem to, 
think so. But this question remains: Do 
Hollywood and American politics mix? To 
find the answer, the KNOT sent its star 
interviewing team, Stan Lerner and Oli 
Lowe, to chat with Regan. 


Lerner: Tell me, Mr. Regan, do you identify your- 
self in any way with the part Jimmy Stewart 
placed in the film Mr. Smith Goes to Washing- 


ton? 

Lowe: In other words... 

Regan: Tut. | know exactly what Lerner means, 
Lowe. Don’t be silly, Jimmy Stewart is an 
actor. 


Lowe: What do you think will be the determining 
factor in this campaign? 

Regan: Well, that’s hard to say. But if | can get 
the Actors’ Guild behind me and get them 
to say a few things and if | can get a few 
producers and directors to start shooting 
some film. ... 
| don’t really see any problems. Its like the 
time when this guy comes up to me in Times 
Square and says to me... 

Lowe: We've heard it. 

Regan: Oh, 

Lerner: Don't you think that Pat Brown has any 
strength? 

Regan: Are you kidding? Why that old... He 
can’t lift his arm without working up a sweat. 

Lerner: No no. | mean, don't you think he has 
any support? 

Regan: Well, I'm not sure but | think he must have 
some. He'd probably fall down without it. 

Lowe: It's a minor point, | Know, but you don’t 
seem to be fluent in political phraseology. 

Regan: Uh? 

Lowe: Which leads me to the next point, Much 
has been made of your political inexperience 
by the Democrats. Should you win the elec- 
tion, do you think this would handicap you? 

Regan: Who are the Democrats? 

Lerner: Your opposition. 
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Regan: Oh yes. Of course. THEM. Well, they 
would say that. Naw, | don't think | would 
be handicapped. | mean, I'm perfectly heal- 
thy. And | don’t think by inexperience would 
make any difference. They make so much 
fuss about experience these days. Ever 
notice that? Look, let me give you an exam- 
ple, Before Johnson became president, did 
he have any experience? Of course not. He 
was never president before was he? And 
how can you compare California to the who- 
le of the United States? If an inexperienced 
man can run the whole of America, surely 
you don't doubt my ability to be governor 
of this state. It's like this. He’s a fish in a big 
pond and I’m a fish in a smaller pond. But 
basically, we’re both fish. And look at the 
song and dance they made about Murphy 
and look where he’s at now. 

Lerner: Could you give us a brief rundown of your 


platform. 

Regan: Sure. One second. I'll find the file card. 
Here it is. | have tried to follow democratic 
principles, | shall endeavour to guarantee 


the freedoms of every citizen. You know. 
Stuff like that. 

Lowe: With regard to civil liberties: what do you 
intend to do about the Negro Problem? 

Regan: What problem? 

Lerner: Surely you remember the Watts riots. 

Regan: Well, we can’t have riots, can we. | mean 
they're so... so horrible. Yes, we'll have to do 
something about riots. 

Lowe: You compared yourself, just before, to 
President Johnson. Do you have any inten- 
tions to eventually enter into federal politics? 

Regan: That rat-race? Never! 

Lerner: Well, it has been rumoured that you might 
be up for the Republican presidential can- 
didacy perhaps even as early as 1972. Do 
you have any presidentia! ambitions? 


Regan: What? And leave Hollywood? 
Editor's note: There is a song that arose 
out of the dust-bow! days. Here is a verse: 
California’s a Garden of Eden; 
A paradise for you and for me. 
But believe it or not, 
They don’t want what you've got, 
If you ain‘t got the do-re-mi. 
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